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head OF THE TABLE. 

9RS . NOBLE GAVE IT TO ; THE 
PRESIDENT 'IN HER* HOUSE. 


>ut AH the Talk About This lnuuvatiou 
I, (iiui|iliuiruUr)—On the (etlriu*)', 
Tbrre la Murl* Criticism. Which Is 
Here MtuuiMerbuNl by Hubert Grave*. 

bbprcLal (£r respond race.) 
Washington, Pel*. 2’. — We have a new 
iUU* question at the uatioual capital 
que^tlou which attracts more attention and 
i> Uiore generally aiul more eaructqlv di«e 
t u vwd than the tarilT or t he nil ver questions. 
It K "Shall the president of the United 
Sinatra ait at the head of the table when be 
l* iuvited out to dinner?” This great prob¬ 
lem wa»* thrust ujmmi us by the inuovatiou 
uliicli Mrs. Noble, wife of the secretary of 
the interior, recently made on the occaxiou 
of a dinuir at her handsome home at 
w hich the president was the chief guest. 
Mrs. Noble slat lotas I the president at the 
Lead of the table. 

This Innovation was not u sudden freak, 
but tin* result of careful imiuiry atul a 
* *.ivai deal of thought and consultation. 

, |.et noon* imagine that Mrs. Noble rushed 
into such a striking experiment without 
due ili lilerutiua She has for a long time 
had lb** oution that the chief magistrate 
of the nation should Kit at the head of the 
. table shell dining >»ut, ami to make sure 
«,he mole to K^nglaiMl and ^scertainetl 
authoritatively that the practice there was 
(or the sovereign always to occupy the seat 
at head of table, whether In her own bruise 
or that of allot her. Mrs. Noble then in¬ 
quired at the state department if any grssl 
irasiu was kuowu there why the president 
jiLtiidd not sit at the hem I of her table, as 
would Queen \ ictoria while in the house 
of d subject, and she received the reply 
, that there was no rule one way or the 
other, and that a hostess was at liberty to 
rxrrd*e herowu disc retion ami taste. Then 
Mrs. Noble decided to try the new idea, and 
thus it cante abtuit that the president was 
A few days later Mouiewhut surprised to 
bud himself at the head of Secretary 
.S Jt»le > table, with Mr*. Noble at his right 
and Secretary Noble-at the other eud of 
the board. 

At oueff the worLI of society began to 
»l* busy t«utgue. For teu day* tuir 
mx mi devotees, men and women, have 
talked of little else than Mrs. Noble’s new 
wrtukle. It is needless to say that a thou- 
sni*i dilfereut opinions are eutertained anil 
exiirtvctl.'shal that the buhl cabinet lady 
ha» her‘critics as well as her champions. 
At the present moment the hostile faction 
clr<*ilj outnumbers the other, and at most 
ui the teas and receptions pmr Mrs. Noble 
l- hriug hauled over the coni* in a |Mirticu 
Uriy lively fadiimi. Those who do uol 
Hie the inuovatiou cotnnieut that it is a 
ili-^u-tiug imitatiou of F.uglish style, 
whkh is monarchical ami aristocratic and 
b<* at all suitable for democrat ie America 
ihey (Kiint out that, while it is true Queen 
Victoria occupies the head of the table 
wherever she goes, the custom in Kngland 
i> (nosed uptsi the bi t i«>u that the sovereign 
is supreme iu all place* ami all thing*, and 
cuix^ut'iilly cannot lie permitted to oc¬ 
cupy an Mttitmle in the least suggesting 
lulenonty to any other persou whatever. 

Ou this theory the queen would, by sit- 
ting di the right of her Imstess, confess 
Uj( she. did not own t he house iu which 
the Table was spread, uml consequent ly 
that *he wa* not mistress there ami wds 
the lime Ijeing a subject sojourning in 
a ca-tle where another was ruler. TliU 
sort of thing may le dreailfully humil¬ 
iating in Knglainl. but it is not in ac¬ 
cordance with American ideas. 

When Queen Victoria graciously informs 
i subject that she will Is? pleased to dine 
ftl bis table ill re*|»ou*e to an iu vital ion 
(run him, her acceptance is iu the form of 
ft command that rests upou the monarch¬ 
ies! fiction that she will simply pnrtako 
of ber own under his loyal attendance. In 
LuLmd the hust abdicates when thejtov- 
wvigu la present. Over there they think 
the ijucen would not Is* a sovereign if she 
montii/.ed the {proprietary right of the 
Lst. The British notion uhout these 
thing* is that the sovereign has ultimate 
’ property in everything, while what the 
subject has he ha* only to bold ami enjoy 
at brr pleasure. In order to keep up 
*oaiev\ hat alsiunl fiction the queen m 
sit at the head of her host’s table. 

N\*w, it happen* that the presidenV of 
tb« I'm ted States is not a sovereign. He 
ku no ultimate property in things ami 
Hukr* no pretense toward haviug. It ii» 
u<* imv.«isry for him to act when he goes 
Met into society «hi the assumption that lie 
bkuUilute nia*tery of the earth, that he 
w •wpreinr every where ami ill all thing*, 
ud that he takes with him to the banquet 
Wlqr the conversation room all the great 
kr***of the ortiee which he chances to fill 
Lr * [s*riu»l of four year*. On tbe con¬ 
trary. the president makes do such pro- 
or assumptions. * 

Tim i* the way the more sensible of the 
tuvuaml women of Wa*bingtoii have tulkwl 
•U>ut the iunovatiou mails by Mrs. Noble. 
Dhsii to this time no other lady of the cabi 
tart has bad the cmirage to follow Mr*. 
Xnlibf’s example, ami 1 have heard that 
tbc president hwiiself doe* ndt like the new 

Is ami has ipiietly whispered his disap 
pto'il i»f it- As the gossip goes iu the 
draw in;' mulls of the fashionable -world 
^frs. Noble ha* not only made a mistake 
<* trying pi intitule British royalty In free 
America, but she went far beyond her 
Authority in endeavoring to chuitge s*s ial 
!>•>» edruce all by her*elL__ 

There Is no written smial law in this 
country. It Is true, anil the unwritten law 
ba* no official sanction, iiiastntich a* we 
have no court chainlierlnin or high author 
tty of that sort in this cupital. But the 
aociai precedent* and custom* are |wvtty 
well sett hai, iievert lieless. art* well umh*r 
»t4xd. have tieen followed for umay. many 
year*. a to 1 are mg to lie changed 1° ** dny 
or a nit;bt by tin* wife of a cabinet officer, 
estiufchle lady ami worthy Imstesa though 
•hiAs. in the aliseiicc of any guml rswwi 
why the unwritten law which prevails 
among < jvilir.ed people should be changed 
ami the place of honor at the host’s right In* 
shifted to some other seat, Washington >*> 
tiely is agreed that uo iunoval ion* sin mid 
!*» attempted nr permitted. 

As a matter i»f fact, the president of the 
l. ujtrd State* diucs^nlit in Washington, 
uot as president but distinctly a* a private 
per**ni. informally. He c«Mthl lint «lit*e out 
a* president w ithout violating the unwrit¬ 
ten law gov rjiiug Id* conduct which It** 
oliUllml f,ir intiiy year*. The president 
ha* > i'i official js>wer, but lie i* held iu re- 
strniiit |>y certain social cimveuthHialiticw 
au»l priitslctits which have come down 
th milt'll trail it Ion kIikv the* fmimlatioii of 
the r<'.vi-riiim tti. The |»ri sitleiil never .re- 
turn* 44 call except the f*r>.| t all **f 0 

IMeutate or ineiulier of a royal family, 
or tlir executive authority of a forrign 
•titli- .»r nathai. He may give state «linuer» 
appropriate state *>M-i;tf rnt**rta»u- 
*** lll v bin caumg act* (g an invifaiitai 
^ •dsiu. lie iuayexti*ml hlajpalro.* jv 
^ tUiublr occasions of puldic Interest oi 

He may Inrite t pereo* of » 


cial or o^chii prominence or a personal 
friend to dine with him, but lie is uot per 
mitted to accept an iuvitalion to dine in re¬ 
turn. a 

An exception to thia rule is iu the case of 
a member of his own cabinet, whose board 
he may sit at if he likes, though he could 
decline such an invitation without offense: 
bnt when dining out the tradition, the un¬ 
written law, is plain and distinct, that he 
goes a* a private person and not as the 
president. Hence it is manifestly as im¬ 
proper to place the president at the head 
of his boat’s table as it would be to place 
any other modest and bumblecitixcu there. 

Of course President Harrison does not 
confine himself strictly to the letter of 
what is known as the unwritten law, and 
taken unto liimiwtf the right to depart in 

some measure therefrom, as did most of 
his predecessor*. If he did not be would be 
to a great exteul, so far as his social inter¬ 
course iu Washington is concerned, almost 
like a prisoner in a maguitlceut state jaiL 
President HarrLsou occasionally dines with 
senatorial friends, or with old friends who 
are iu private life, and two or three weeks 
ago he was a guest of the newspaper cor 
res(Miiidents of the capital ou the occasion 
of thetr annual dinner. All this is violation 
of the code of etiquette, but the president 
probably feels that he has as much right as 
other people have to get a little fuu out of 
life as he goes along. An mid feature of 
the social code governing presidents of the 
United States is that they may go as much 
as they please while awuy from the capital 
—to dinners and parties and everything 
that attracts them—but iu Waahiugton 
they must la? sober and stately. 

One of the pretty presidential traditions 
is that as the chief magistrate walks about 
the city all meu who meet him should 
salute by uncovering their heads. Presi¬ 
dent Harrison, fur instauce, is fond of 
walking, ami frequently is seen pacing up 
Connecticut avenue. 

Not all the men who meet him sa¬ 
lute, I am sorry to say, Imt a majority of 
them do, whether they have personal ac¬ 
quaintance with him or not. This is not 
an acknowledgment Of sovereignty or any¬ 
thing of that sort, as iu the case of giving 
him the head of the table, but a mere cour¬ 
tesy, a polite mark of respect to bis high 
office aud his exalted character as a citi¬ 
zen. Another pretty custom that is grow¬ 
ing in general use In Washington is for the 
mothers of young ladies who are just 
about to come out in society to present 
them to the wife of the president by ap- 
poiutmeut before they make their debut. 
Of course there is no ceremony about this, 
and it dot's not at all correspond to being 
presented to the queen of Knglaud, but it 
is a mark of res|>ect to her who is conced- 
ediy the first I.*Jy of the land. 

In some respects the unwritten law gov¬ 
erning the social phases of the presidential 
office is nmdeled after the Knglish model. 
For instance, an invitation to dine at the 
executive mansion may not be declined ex¬ 
cept iu case of death in the immediate 
family of the iuvited guest. In thia event 
the reason should Is* stated in a letter of 
regret, or iu a subsequent communica¬ 
tion in case an acceptance had already 
been signified. Auy invitation of a social 
nature from the presuleut is regarded in 
Washington not only as a courtesy, but as 
a cotuinund not to be lightly set aside or 
treated. j • > 

A large number of people who ought to 
know better persist in speaking of the 
president, or in addressiug him through 
the mails, a* “Your Kxcellciicy,” or some¬ 
thing equally high mMiuditig. T!»e chief 
magistrate of the United States is uot en¬ 
titled to any such appellation. Iu conver¬ 
sation he is always addressed “Mr. Presi¬ 
dent.” In official documents he is always 
“The Presidi-nt,” uud the superscript ions 
of communications from cougress, from 
the departments of the, government or 
from the supremecoqrt are invariably “To 
the President.” Kven in the informal re¬ 
lations of personal frieu;is he is profieriy 
Mr. President,’’ and auy other form of 
address Is presumptuous. To members of 
his owu family In conversation with others 
he Is “The Presideut.” lie is neither an 
honorable nor au esquire, not au “excel¬ 
lency” nor yet a “highitess”—he is in the 
constitution, iu law, iu tradition and so¬ 
cial precedence simply “the president” and 
nothing else. 

The proper relations of the president and 
his household to ot her officers of the gov¬ 
ernment ami tu the people ar? now well 
understood, and if Mrs. Noble had stopped 
to think of the difficulty our forefathers 
bail iu bringing order out of chaos iu these 
matters it Li not likely she would have en 
deavorvd to cltange the custom of a cen¬ 
tury all by henelf. When Washington 
became president the social customs of the 
new government hail to Is* created along 
with the government itself. There was 
ueither rule imr precedent. The people 
were to a great degree unoccusfoined to 
the convent tonalities of ofiicial station. 
Washington himself related how fora time 
after he assumed the presidential office 
his house was thronged night aful day by 
people who Inal uo business with him, und 
who were for the most part actuated by 
mere curiosity. The eager, crowds forced 
their way into the private apartments of 
the president, and even Mrs. Washington's 
lied chain tier Was invaded. 

To relieve himself of these mis! many 
other einliarrassments, Washington pre¬ 
pared a large number of queries which he 
submitted to Vice Presideut Adams and 
the members of his cabinet for their ad 
vice. . The president wanted to know 
whether he should exclude himself from 
all sorts of company: whether one day a 
week would suffice for visits of compli 
ment; whether the presideut should or 
should not receive persons on business; 
and he asked advice *s to the numlier of 
dinner* he should give each year, whether 
or not he should go out to reception* and 
teas In an informal manner, and. dually, 
whether it'was not his duty during the 
recesses of congress to make a tour of the 
couutry so as to acquaint himself with its 
heed*. It i* worthy of note that Vice Pres¬ 
ident Adams t Insight the president should 
ns a rule have no intercourse with the pub¬ 
lic except at his levees, and that public 
business should la* carried ou through the 
ministers, an audience with the president 
himself Iteing held a* a rare favor, aud to 
la* arranged through oue of the ministers 
There ure public men today who think 
it wmild have l**en la*tter to adopt that 
plan, and that it is not too late to adopt it 
now in order to relieve the president of the 
Uuited States of the burden of receiving 
hundred* of callers every week, many of 
them about trifling matters which » cab- 
tnofc officer should be competent to deal 
with. The country bo* grown so large 
that the democratic idea as carried out In 
the presidential office is fa*t liecotniiiga nul 
sauce, and the chief magistrate of » ie ua- 
tion I* compelled to give up two-thinlsof 
hia time ami energy to matters of such 
small important that in a railway corpo 
ration tin v would uever l* taken beyond a 
bureau c hief, or at most a divisiuu super 
intendcmt. to *av ooChing of the general 
mauag* r or president. 

Neither Jo!iti Adams nor Alexander 
flam. Mon, John Jay uor WasUfugtou him 
self cvv r i oitlempl.vted that the presideut 
should asseit sovereignty aud ‘'ultimate 
property” by sitting at tbe head 'of hi* 
host’s dinner table. Kobekt GRAVES. 


handles the money. 

b. —— ^ ; 

F. SEEBERGER, THE TREASURER 
OF THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


A fliutiielal Ceulua—His System of Col¬ 
lecting, luiokkecplng and Expendi¬ 
ture* I* Remarkable— He Knows How 
w Well as Spend Money. 

ISpecial Correspondence.) 

CAGO. Feb. 18. — Every week day 
morning in the year, be the weather fair 
or foul, the air balmy or filled with re¬ 
minders of the plains of Manitoba, a neat¬ 
ly dressed man with kiudly but determined 
featursa, silver white hair and beard and 
a profile that now reminds you of Senator 
Palmer and now again of Jefferson Davis 
in his last years, may be seen, just after 
clock in the tall tower of tbe board of 
near by has chimed the hour of 9, 
to leisurely push open the doors of the 
-M«Nally building aud. stop before 
east end elevator. The grand mogul 
the aerial conveyance unbends his dig¬ 
nity long enough to touch his cap, and the 
with the kindly countenance gives 
biki a nod and smile in return. 

he car stops at the fourth floor, and the 
gray bearded passenger in two steps, 
misses the corridor and passes into an 
cC, through the opf n doors of which you 
get a glimpse of iruu gratings and big 
and sometimes of high piles of silver 
dollars and big rolls of paper currency. All 
the money that is subscribed under the 
management for the purposes of the'' 
World’s fair has to pass through these 
ings to the other side; all the money 
th^t is expended for the purpose of the 
World’s fair has to pass from tbe inside 
to the outside. It is the office of that very 
necessary adjunct of every enterprise, com¬ 
mercial or patriotic, the treasurer. 



A', r. SKKHKICGKR. 

It takes financial genius to conduct the 
financial affairs of such a gjgantic under¬ 
taking as the World’s fair, and A. F. See- 
berger has just that geuius. That was 
why, in the initial stage* of the undertak¬ 
ing. he was selected over the heads of hun¬ 
dreds of men of financial executive ability 
who would have been proud of the honor. 
He did not seek for it. On the contrary, it 
was offered to him by unanimous vote of 
tbe directorate. At the last annual elec- 
tion he was re-elected without the formal¬ 
ity of a show of handj*. aud the same his¬ 
tory will repeat itself next month and 
next year and the next, so loog as there Is 
a dollar of World’s fair money to be han¬ 
dled. From the window of his private 
room Treasurer Seeberger can see the cus¬ 
tom house, where for four years, under the 


administration of Grover Cleveland, be___ 
bcid court its tlie responsible office of col- .-wondered as he read this book which was 


lector of tbe port. But he would uot change 
places today with the occupant of that 
office. No politicians, national, state or 
local, especially the latter, bother him now. 

Even the most expert bookkeeper or in¬ 
ventor (if the term may be used) of sys¬ 
tems of keeping fiuancial accouuts would 
open his eyes if he could see some of the 
methods that have l>een put into success¬ 
ful operation by Treasurer Seeberger. But 
they are not public pro|>erty, aud if you 
were to inquire concerning them of any 
one of his staff of eighteen they would sim¬ 
ply look wise aud shake their heads. There 
‘ are within a few score of 30,000 subscribers 
to World's fair stock, and Treasurer See¬ 
berger can tell you in thirty seconds just 
how much any one of the 30,000 has paid 
aud bow much that |>articular one still 
owes. He can tell you iu the same space of 
time just how much money has been re¬ 
ceived up down tbe hour that he is talking 
to you from the commencemeut of the en¬ 
terprise, how much has lieen (slid out, how 
much the imlnnce is, where it is, how much 
he is going to pay out in the next forty- 
eight hours and iu the next six days, how 
much he is likely to get in within the same 
period, and he w ill tell you within a thou¬ 
sand dollars just how his finances will 
stand a week to come. 

To bring the money end of an immense 
undertaking down to such a line point as 
this takes lioth brains aud system, and 
Treasurer S**el*erger is blessed with an 
abundance of tsglv. Sometime* be has to 
sit as a judge and listen to the appeals of 
stock holders who started out with good in- 
tent ions and a* ho find themselves stranded 
by the wayside, and seek au extension of 
the time within which they are expected to 
meet the calls tijsui their holdings. Most 
of such applicants come from the ranks of 
tbe wurking classes, and it would surprise 
a good many (leoplu to know the numlier of 
wage earner* whose patriotism has led 
them to become ' 1 stock holders in tbe enter¬ 
prise. Treasurer Seeberger does not be¬ 
lieve in trying to squeeze blood out of a 
stone, and although he has no authority to 
release any oue from liability, he never fails 
to give the deserving applicant all the 
time he wants to pay up. But let the man 
who tries to impose on him beware. ' He 
may tell a plausible story, and tell it with 
tears in his eyes, but the fraud will be 
penetrated, and instead of leuieucy he will 
get vigorous retribution. 

Not only i* Treasurer Seeberger a money 
getter, but he Is also a money saver. So 
far he has taken in nearly $3,000,000 and 
disbursed two-thirds of it. Vet the cost of 
collection and disbursement, including sal¬ 
aries and his own department’s proportion 
of the rent, postage, stationery and all in¬ 
cidentals of every kind, has been less than 
IK I** cent. Such a record as this would 
be considered marvelous even for the most 
eminent financiers of the New or Old 
World. And it has been accomplished by 
a simple, unassuming Chicago hardware 
merchant. If you happened to meet him 
in a group around the flreplaco at the 
Union league clubof an evening, smoking 
his cigar and listening to, or himself tell¬ 
ing, a good stcry, you would tfot select hitn 
at first glaace'es AQ executive giant of 
finance. Nevertheless he will need, when 
the etui has come, no more enduring monu¬ 
ment tipi fiuancial records of the 

World's Colufifoian exposition. 

Henry M. Hwrr.' 


L^W WALLACE’S NEW NOVEL 

TU Neid He Has Beeu Offered aa Ua- 

precedeiited p r | c# fwr 

Imperial Correspondence. | 

NEW Yoke, Feb. 23.-A story has been 
circulating among New York publishers 
that General Lw Wallace has received an 
offer from one publisher of 130,000 bonus 
and a royalty of &0 per cent, on every copy 
of his new novel, the manuscript of which 
is about completed. 4 

If this report is correct, and some of the 
publishers are inclined to believe It, it is 
the largest sum ever offered for a work of 
fiction to an American writer. The offer 
of 50 per cent, royalty iadfcatee that the 
book will be a high priced one, for it 
must sell for as much as $1.75 in order to 
bring any profit to the publishers after 
paying one-half of the retail price to Gen¬ 
eral Wallaca Larger sums of money have 
been offered distinguished writers, but 
never for a novel. In England, however, 
as much m this sum has beeu offered to 
novelists. George Elliot received from her 
publishers a bonus of $40,000 for “Middle- 
march” and something like $uX),000 for 
“Daniel Deronda.” Not even Dickens 
commanded such a sum as this, although 
he received from Hubert Bonner $5,000 for 
a short Christmas story, aud he estimated 
that had he been paid for “Copperfleld” or 
“Dombey & Son” a proportionate rate, he 
would have earned something like $200,000 
for each of these novels. 

Of course General Wallace owes this 
offer to tbe extraordinary success of “Ben 
Hur.” His profits from that novel alone 
must have given him a comfortable for¬ 
tune, although publishers who are familiar 
with the facts say that the amount which 
is popularly credited to him as his share of 
the earnings of thA book is too large. Hat! 
General Wullace known when he sent his 
manuscript to the Harpers that his book 
was to be one of the monumental successes 
of fiction, and had they known it, too, he 
could have made terms which probably 
would have brought him more than $150,- 
000. As it is, the best opinion among puls 
lishers is that his receipts were between 
$50,000 and $60,000. Something like 800,000 
copies of the book have been sold, showing 
that it Is pressing very ^loscly upon the 
high water mark of America! novels 
which was attained by “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” But of this vast number of cop¬ 
ies nearly ooe-half was issued in a cheap 
and popular form, so that the receipts for 
royalties could not have beeu a very large 
figure 

Of course everybody Is now familiar with 
the intereeting story of how “Beu Hur” 
became popular, how it attracted but little 
attention when it was first published, how 
General Wallace and the publishers re¬ 
garded it as a flat failure, at least so far as 
popularity was concerned. How more 
than a year had passed before the Harpers 
began to notice an increased demand, and 
how for a time their presses ran night and 
day to supply the market with it when it 
became popular. 

There is a vague Idea that the praise of 
General Garfield had something to do with 
this popularity, and that is the truth. 
After Garfield became prescient, one day, 
after an udusua! siege with office seekers 
and office holders, he was found by a friend 
stretched out on a sofa in his private room 
tn the Whita House mailing a novel. He 
showed the book to the friend and said that 
he bad turned to It because its fascinating 
story gave him genuiue mental rest, be¬ 
cause it furnished a stimulus and caused 
him to forget the vicissj$udes and perplex¬ 
ities And wear and tear of his office. Then 
Garfield spoke of General Wallace, of how 
strange It ant* that a man who had been a 
soldier and u diplomat should have turned 
his attention, when the years-were begin¬ 
ning to corns upou him, to literature; and 
Garfield tokl the story of how Wallace, 
with a little army of 3,000 or 4,(XX) soldier*, 
hail saved the nation’s capital in the sum 
mer of 1804. And he said lie sometimes 


the greater achievement intellectually, the 
fighting of the battle of Monocucy or the 
writing of “Ben Hur.” 

Garfield's friend told this anecdote to a 
newspaper correspondent, who sent it to 
his paper, omitting, however, as of trivial 
Importance, whnt Garfield had said about 
the battle. The anecdote was widely 
copied, so that people wondered what this 
book “Beu Hur” was to which the presi 
dent turned w hen he songht rest from his 
anxieties of office. Preachers read it and 
commended it to their Suuday schools aud 
their congrcgatious, and so, without any 
newspaper notoriety excepting that chance 
anecdote of Garfield and the book, it had 
become a great popular success before ^he 
critics were aware of ik 

It will probably become a traditional il 
lustration of the capacity- of the great 
masses to discover for themselves merit 
Without the aid of the critica 

The register of the Uuited States treas 
ury during Mr. Lincoln's administration. 
Mr. Chitteudeu, lias recently published a 
volume of his recollections of Lincoln and 
Washington during the exciting days of 
the war. He devotes a chapter to the bat¬ 
tle of the Monocacy, and he almost rivals 
the graphic descriptions contained in “Beny 
Hur” when hedescribes General Wallace’s 
achievement on that field. With a little 
army he faced ami held at buy Jubal 
Fairly, who w'ith 40,000 men was descend 
lng upon the capital from the north. 

While Grant was pounding away at the 
intrenchments la-fore Petersburg, Early 
had stolen off with his army to threaten 
and to take the capital if possible. Wal 
lace met him at the Monocacy. He knew 
that his little army could not withstand 
Early, but he also knew that if he stood 
there and fought he would delay Earlygud 
thus give Grant time to send an army corps 
to the defense of the capital. He fought 
for one entire day and part of another, and 
bis defense If not as dramatic was at least 
as heroic as that of the little band at Mar 
Athon. Of course his little army was 
whipped, but when Early had reached the 
Intrenchmeats in front of Washington, he 
found the Sixth corps had just arrived and 
was reaily to give him battle. 

To the military meu Wallace’s achieve 
ment at the Monocacy will stand uuchal 
lenged as one of the most brilliant exploits 
of the war, but to the vast masses he is go¬ 
ing to be better known as the author of 
'“Ben Hur.” K. J. Edwards. 


Washington's Gridiron Club. 

The Gridirou club is composed of forty 
Washington correspondents and the num 
ber of members is limited. It is a dining 
club, pure and simple, having a monthly 
dinner during the winter season, and an 
annual dinner to w hich an invitation is cs 
teemed a great honor by the most important 
public men of the day. At the recent dinner 
happy speeohes were made by the president 
of the Uuited states, by the members of his 
cabinet, General Schofield, of the army, and 
any numlier of senators and representa¬ 
tives. As an after dinner speaker the 
president proved very acceptable, but no 
word of what he said ha* found its way 
into print for tbe reason that the sessions 
of the Gridiron are strictly executive: This 
unique and admirable club has ouly two 
rules— “Ioidlea are always present at the 
dinners of this club, and reporters are 
never pr——*♦ ” 


A Wife In a Bfitood. 

A remarkable divorce cane wfii recently 
on in one of Uie mc*$ staid and steady of 
New England’s coriservative cities. A 
wife applied for divorce tram her hus¬ 
band in order to give him opportunity to 
marry a woman whom he liked bfettei 
than he did herself.' That wife was as 
much of a philosopher as the great John 
Ruskin, who gave op his wife to a paintei 
friend and allowed a divorce whefa be 
found she cared more for tbe other man 
thanlhe did for him. 

The New England wife aud the othei 
woman were schoolmates and the belles 
of the city in which they lived, both 
were so beautiful and so popular that it 
was hard to make choice between them. 
A thriving yonng business man made 
choice, however, or thought he did. 
That he was not sure was proved by the 
sequel No sooner had he taken one of 
them to wife than, apparently, he began 
to wish he had the other, or maybe t>oth 
of them. At any rate the beautiful 
woman be had married presently began 
to find berself “alone day and night and 
Sundays.” She found tbe cause to be 
her old schoolmate and friend. Then 
this philosophical wife simply said: 

No one could blame a man for falling In love 
with her, for she Is so pretty. They are now 
knitted like steel together and no one can sep¬ 
arate them. If the court will be good enough 
to grant me a decree, then they can besoms 
Just what they have wanted to be for so long s 
time. 

Maybe when the fickle husband gets 
tbe other beauty for bis wife be will look 
regretfully to beauty No. 1 and conclude 
■he was tbe best after all 


The Boston Waiters’ alhanoe that was 
organized a year or two ago and put 
into its platform tbe manly plank of nc 
fees to waiters has received assurance* 
that similar alliances have also beeu 
fprmed t in various other cities. The hex! 
move to which tbe Boston alliance look* 
ahead is ths formation of a national or¬ 
ganization. Then the national conven¬ 
tion of United States waiters will hold 
its annual convention at Washington 
along with other learned and scientific 
bodies. . 


W. V. 


The 4 4 new things ” are what 
you want to hear about and see 
nowadays. March will soon be 
here, andMarch is the threshold 
of Spring^^the season of r4 new 
things.” we have made a 
special effort to get novelties 
in every department for the 
Early Spring trade—success¬ 
fully. | c I j 

Do you know “Fairy Cloth”? 
Probably nj>t, because it’s just 
out. The name describes its 
looks. A childVSpring Cloak 
or a lady’s Dressing. Sacqu6 is 
a dream if properly made of 
it—delicate shades and dark. 

The new Flannels for skirts, 
dresses and dressing sacques 
are sure to take your fancy. 
They are in many shades and 
are embroidered all over with 
small dots in delicate colors. 

The influence of Spring is 
obvious at counter where 
Wool Challies are placed 
That spot is the flower garden 
of the store. On tinted grourtds 
orchids, pansies, wild roses, 
violets, chrysanthemums, dai¬ 
sies and lilacs are blooming— 
at prices which invite you to 
pluck, too. 

In the Dress Trimming and 
Lining Department new things 
abound. We have gathered 
over one hundred different 
styles of linings alone. 

The men have not been for¬ 
gotten. Neck scarfs in new 
styles and colorings. Suspen¬ 
ders, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery 
and Gloves are here at prices 
way below those you have 
been paying. 

In short, the old things have 
passed away. Everything Is 
new, bright, springlike. Co$ne 

• . j * * 

see. 

Read our advertisement in 
thi^s paper, next issue. 

W Y. SNYDER & CO. 

725,727,729BroadSt. 


NEWARK N. J. 


Cowiaptioa Cared. - 

Alt ulu ptijrslrian, retired from practice bar¬ 
ing bad placad la hi* band* by aa Ka*t India 
missL.uary the formula of a aim pie vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption. Bronchitis. Catarrh. Aathma and 
all throat and lung Afftx iw.ut, also a poalUrs 
and radical curs tor Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having teated tie 
wonderful caratlve powers In thousands of 
cases, has felt It hie duty to make U known t« 
his suffering fellows. A«-tusiM by this motive 
and a deaire to relieve human suffering. 1 will 
•end free of charge, to all who daalre It. this 
receipt. In German, French or English, with 
tell directions for preparing and using. Bent 
by mall by addressing with stamp, naming this 
per, W. A. Notes. e*> Powkbs Block. 

OCKUTU, N. Y. Jdut 


THE < 

AMERICAN HOUSE, 

BLOOMFIELD. N. J. 



At the Centre, three minutes’ walk from 
tbe D., L. AW.E R. station. 


AU kinds of Bottled Beer for Family Use 
delivered. 

Special attention given to Transient 
Guests. 

W. B. COUBTER, Proprietor. 


RESTAURANT, 

Separate Dining-Room for Ladies. 

r „ 

Veils Semd at ill Horn, Day or light. 

FIDELITY 

TITLE AND DEPOSIT 
COMPANY, 

7S1 Broad Street, lotirt 


CAPITAL.g 230 .OUU 

DEPOSITS. 270,000 


Receives for safe keeping 


ei»Lug Securities, Plate, 
Pa|«rs aud other valuables aud rents Hats De- 
l*»sll Boxes lu US Are and burglar proof 
vaults, at moderate rates. 

GUARANTEES THE TITLE TO REAL ESTATE 
In Newark and Essex County against \fraud. 
at-cl dent and errors, at (lied charges, and will 
defend at its »vd exfiense any art ion breughe 
against tbe holder of one of Its owu policies by 
reason of any em>r In their titles. 

De|*«its received and lulereat allowed on 
dally balances subject to check at sight, aud a 
higher rate of Interest Is allowed to depositors 
who agree to give sixty days’ noCloe of their In¬ 
tention to draw against their dep*«lt. 


Unprincipled Opposition. 

The agents of a certain publisher are now 
visiting our merchants, soliciting patronage 
for a directory, and as a means ot securing 
such patronage are circulating r report that 
Moffat's Directory vlll u<* be Issued this y« 

I need hardly remind business meu that whgi 
a man has to lie in order to get |»atronage thi 
he will not hesitate to cheat, if 1 can ouly 
come across some of tb**e agents I will pul 
them out of the way for tbe directory season, 
and In the meantime I hoi* our Bloomfield 
merchants will show them the door. 


z 


MOFFAT’S DIRECTORY. 

• ’ p 

of Bloomfield and Monlolalr will be Issued this 
year as usual and the public is assured that 
they will get a directory as accurate as It Is 
possible to make one. Thauklug you for your 
patronage iu tbe past and soliciting a continu¬ 
ance of the same. lam s 

Yours reiqtertfully, 

F. N. MOFFAT. 


A. B. McDOOGALL ud SOM, 
Dndertaters and Fuaeral Directors, 

OFFICE AKD,mE81DKNCK: 

Brick Row, Bloomfield Avenue 

Telephone <Ul. BLOOMFIELD. K. i 

Personal Attention Day or Night. 

Upholstering ani Furniture Repairef 
at Short Notice. 

Thomas M. Morgan, 

TltrCKMAK. 

Furniture and 'pianos Moved. 

GENERAL CARTING DONE. 

17 WBStcott St., t ! E*f t Qrary. 

GLEN RIDGE PRIVATE SCHOOL 

WILL REOPEN 

SEPTEMBER 23, 1891. 

„ Arrangements may be made after September 
lft. lmi. with 

HENRIETTA NORTHALL. 

PRINCIPAL 


Montclair Military Academy, 

77fi BLOOMFIELD AVENUE. 

FALl. TF.RM BROINH mtPTKMBF.R lftth. 1*21. 

Boy* |ire|M»red f*»r College ami Buaiuesa. For 
Catalogue and full IfftonaaCftoa, address 
J. O. MacVICAR. Principal 

AQEMTS ££.%:.-3 
nucn arm us. 
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Thomas AL 4 Tryniski 
3u9South'4ifi Street 
Fulton New York 
13069 


www.fultonhistory.com 
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